CONCLUSIONS                          Iig
At the moment of the nation's greatest peril the Con-
servative Chief Whip can dictate the pace of the reforms
necessary for its survival.
He can do this not only because he is the power who
shepherds the Tories into the Lobby, but because he and
his flock represent a small but influential minority of our
fellow citizens outside the House of Commons, the great
men of finance and industry. It is these men, responsible
to no one for the influence they yield, who must be placated:
before the Government can act, their views must be
sought and their interests considered.
I am not concerned with the rights and wrongs of this
situation. I merely record it as a fact with which anyone,
anxious to mobilise this country's industry for national
defence, has got to reckon, most of all a Government based
upon a coalition between a great Tory majority and
small Labour and Liberal minorities. The vast majority
of us may clamour for this or that reform, the experts
may agree that it is necessary: it will not be carried out,
unless either the handful of people who matter can be
induced to agree, or the Government is prepared to- chal-
lenge them to a show-down and risk a defeat in the
Lobbies.
If this is the position in a matter which we all agree to
be urgent, what of an issue like the strategy of war, upon
which the public is hardly informed? What likelihood
is there of the revolutionary strategy I propose being
adopted?
There are many professional pessimists, hardened by
years of disappointment and defeat, who will reply *cnone
at all", and leave it at that. I do not share this pessimism,
and for a good reason. We in Britain have a longer tradi-
tion of parliamentary government and peaceful change
than any other country in the world. Time after time, after
furious opposition, we have seen reforms carried through
which in any other country would have been impossible
without violent revolution. The die-hards have blustered